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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

DECEMBER 13, 1937 


AT A MOMENT when the force and power of treaty obligations 
between nations are being broadly challenged, the Trustees of the 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace wish to record their 


conviction that there is no path to permanent peace, no hope for 
the reign of law and order in international affairs, save by an insist- 
ence upon the observance by nations of the solemn covenants they 
have made. They hold that a world in which no distinction is made 
between those who keep their word and those who break it, between 
those who seek to live at peace with their neighbors and those who 
commit acts of obvious aggression, is a world foredoomed to anarchy 
and the rule of the sword alone. In such a world no nation, great or 
small, on whatever continent—our own included—can hope to be 
at rest. 

They believe these principles to be of vital concern to the future 
welfare of America and declare that she cannot, if she would, divest 


herself of responsibility for their maintenance and defense. 





PREFACE 


The assertion is often made that isolation is the traditional policy of 
the United States, though the history of our country is replete with 
proofs to the contrary. Few Americans are now aware that in 1910 
the Congress of the United States, reflecting American public opinion 
of that time, unanimously passed a resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a commission to consider the expediency of utilizing 
existing international agencies for the purpose of limiting the arma- 
ments of the nations of the world by international agreement and 
of constituting the combined navies of the world an international 
force for the preservation of universal peace. Had the intent and 
purpose of that resolution been carried out the World War might 
have been avoided. 

The past twenty years have seen the development in many 
nations, and particularly in the United States of America, of a 
serious and increasingly intelligent interest in the question of inter- 
national cooperation and organization. Intensive study of this vital 
subject has convinced a large body of serious students of human 
affairs that the seeds of world conflict are inherent in ultranationalis- 
tic policies and that only through effective international cooperation 
can the farther development of our civilization be attained. 

That these convictions are shared by public officers charged with 
the conduct of the foreign policy of the United States at the present 
time, received the strongest confirmation in addresses delivered in 
the month of June, 1938, by the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, and by the Honorable Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

The texts of these addresses and the record of the action of Con- 
gress in regard to the proposed universal peace commission of 1910 
are contained in this issue of International Conciliation. 


NIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER 


New York, August 17, 1938. 
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THE SPIRIT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW! 


By THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 


: It is with particular pleasure and satisfaction that I welcome this 
| opportunity to come to my native State and to discuss with my 
friends and neighbors some of the problems which today are upper- 
most in the minds of all thinking citizens of our country. While the 
subject of my address is international law, it is impossible to con- 
sider this vital topic adequately without relating it to current world 
i affairs and to our own foreign policies. For international law, both 
in its development and in its potentialities for the future, is today a 
factor of crucial importance in the relations among nations. 


I 


From the dawn of history, human relations have been marked by 
a constant conflict of two primary principles. One is the principle 
of untrammeled individual freedom, unrestrained save by the supe- 
rior force of other equally free individuals—the principle of anarchy. 
The other is the principle of order under law, which lies at the very 
foundation of social institutions and which requires the subordination 
by the individual of a part of his personal freedom in the interest of 
the maintenance of such institutions. 

Each of these two principles, when translated into action, repre- 
sents a way of life. Through long and bitter experience, mankind 
has learned the all-important lesson that order under law rather 
than anarchy affords the more satisfactory way of life and the only 
assurance of real freedom in the full meaning of that word. 

Where every individual is free to follow at will his personal in- 
stincts and desires, there is at best only an illusion of freedom. 
Organized society becomes impossible, and chaos prevails. The 
efforts of each individual become, of necessity, overwhelmingly 
devoted to activities of offense or defense. There is little, if any, time 
or opportunity to engage in constructive processes of life. Oppression 
of the weak, and challenge and conflict among the strong, become 
the governing rules of life. Where there is no sense of security there 
is no real freedom. 

An individual may conceivably seek security by isolating himself 
from his fellow-men and living a hermit life. But by so doing, even 


1 Address before the Bar Association of Tennessee, Nashville, June 3, 1938. Text sup- 
plied by the Department of State at Washington. 
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if he succeeds in escaping challenge and attack by others, he dooms 
himself to such a low level of both physical and spiritual existence 
that his apparently secure freedom becomes slavery to his own 
limitations. 

It is only through the development of social institutions, through 
the evolution of man as a social being, that humanity has steadily 
progressed to higher and higher levels of civilized existence and has 
learned the true meaning of individual freedom. The foundation of 
such existence and of such freedom is order under law. 

The individual who lives in organized society shares in the vast 
benefits which flow from a properly functioning social organization— 
by way of security for life and property; by way of the material 
advancement resulting from organized effort and enterprise; by 
way of moral, intellectual, and spiritual betterment induced by the 
contacts and fellowship of community life. But he must make his 
contribution to the maintenance of such organized society. His first 
and most direct contribution should be self-restraint, willingness 
to accept and practice the rules of social conduct which are embodied 
in law and interpreted by the authorized agencies of government. 
Of equal importance should be his participation in the functioning 
of an alert and informed public opinion, which serves, by collective 
disapproval, to enforce self-restraint upon those individuals who, 
through anti-social conduct, imperil the safety and progress of 
organized society. 

These two great moral forces—self-restraint on the part of the 
individual and approval or condemnation by public opinion—con- 
stitute the real basis upon which the effectiveness of law rests in 
organized society. The instrumentality of physical constraint is 
only a supplement to the basic moral forces. Its use is rendered 
necessary by the fact that in each community there appear, from 
time to time, individuals and groups who refuse to abide by the 
commonly accepted rules of social conduct. But no law which is 
unacceptable to the great majority of the people can be made 
effective by police power alone. 

We in the United States believe that the democratic system pro- 
vides the most effective form of social and political organization, 
because self-restraint on the part of the individual and responsibility 
to public opinion—a true social discipline based on the will of the 
people—are of the very essence of democracy. But irrespective of 
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the form of government, the fundamental concept of order under 
law in national life is now accepted and applied by the vast majority 
of mankind as a matter of course. That fundamental concept is 
similarly accepted but is much less generally applied in the relations 
among nations. Yet it is just as essential that it prevail there as in 
other spheres of human relations. 


Il 


In the evolution of man’s civilized existence, there has been only 
a slow and sporadic development of the doctrine that, if progress is 
to continue, nations must be subject to certain defined rules of 
conduct, in the same way as are individuals within communities 
and communities within nations. There was long prevalent the belief 
that each nation was a law unto itself, the sole arbiter of its inter- 
national conduct, fully entitled—if it possessed sufficient power—to 
engage in aggression and aggrandizement, to destroy by armed force 
the independence of other nations and to subjugate other peoples. 

Such attitude on the part of nations is the essence of international 
anarchy. Under it, armed conflict was, to a large extent, the rule in 
the relations among nations, and war inevitably laid its crushing 
hand upon all phases of life within and among nations. That attitude 
dominated the Ancient World. It was equally dominant during the 
Dark Ages of the Modern World, when armed force reigned supreme 
and when human liberty, national independence, confidence in 
safety and security on the part of nations and individuals were almost 
nonexistent. 

Happily for the human race, the world gradually emerged from 
this darkness. The assertion of the doctrine of armed force became 
the exception rather than the rule. International law began to develop 
as an increasingly accepted basis of relations among nations. The 
flowering of man’s intellectual and mechanical genius began to 
create all over the world a steadily extending network of peaceful 
international relationships, based upon a growing sense of com- 
munity among nations of political, economic, social, and cultural 
interests. 

Out of the nightmare of the Dark Ages and the indescribable 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, there arose a spirit of protest 
against international anarchy. The writings of Hugo Grotius, an 
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eminent jurist and statesman in his native Holland, gave a powerful 
impetus to the rise of this new spirit. 

The life of Grotius covered the period from 1583 to 1645. During 
those sixty-two years, Europe was at no time free from bloody con- 
flict. He wrote: 

I see in the whole Christian world a license of fighting at which 
even barbarians might blush; wars begun on trifling pretexts or 
none at all; and carried on without reverence for any divine 
or human law. 


Grotius was a pioneer thinker and writer with a desire and purpose 
to expound and build up a law of nations which would contribute 
toward the maintenance of peace and minimize the evils of war. 
Although some of the practices of nations which make up internation- 
al law had been in a process of evolution for centuries before his day, 
he is generally regarded as the founder of the modern system. 

Differing from other outstanding political thinkers of his time, 
Grotius entertained the belief that through proper international 
processes a more peaceful condition could be brought about. His 
attitude and thought were in marked contrast to those of Machia- 
velli, who had written earlier: 

A Prince is to have no other business or thought than the 


study of war and the art and discipline of it, for indeed that is 
the only business worthy of a Prince. 


The centuries which followed witnessed a gradual development 
of international law along the lines inspired by Grotius’s great work 
on The Law of War and Peace. This movement was in part the result 
and in part a cause of a steadily spreading and strengthening desire in 
civilized countries for more and more durable peace. 

Turning away from war as its overwhelming preoccupation, 
mankind found its spirit and intellect soaring toward cultural and 
material attainments with a rapidity and upon a scale never dreamt 
of before. Reaching out, in their peaceful pursuits, far beyond the 
barriers of their own frontiers, the nations have in modern times 
incalculably enriched the lives of their peoples. 

The arts and the sciences have assumed the aspect of true uni- 
versality and have been enabled thereby to make enormous strides 
forward. The development of means of transportation and com- 
munication has brought all nations into close proximity. It has 
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made possible a vast expansion of international commerce, which 
has placed the natural resources of the entire world within the reach 
of every nation and has rendered the fruits of technical skill, in 
whatever portion of the earth they first come into being, sources of 
increasing material well-being everywhere. 

Marvelous as has been this march of human progress, it falls 
far short of what is unquestionably attainable. It has been interrupted 
and obstructed, too often and in too many directions, by the fact 
that the evolution of international order under law, which is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of peaceful relations among nations, 
has not proceeded with the same rapidity. 

The most important problem now confronting the human race 
is that of establishing throughout the world, as the foundation of 
further progress, an unshakeable regime of order under law. What is 
most needed for the accomplishment of this task is persistent and 
determined effort to bring men to realize that such a regime is 
essential and to cause them to give full and effective support to the 
principles and processes of international law. 


III 


The law of nations is in part the outgrowth of custom and in part 
the product of contractual undertakings which have ripened into 
and become a part of the body of international law. That law can 
function only on the basis of its widespread acceptance by nations. 
As was once said by an able American jurist, in speaking of the law 
of the sea: 

Like all the laws of nations, it rests upon the common consent 
of civilized communities. It is of force, not because it was pre- 
scribed by any Superior power, but because it has been generally 
accepted as a rule of conduct. 


The processes of international law are the civilized man’s way of 
conducting relations among nations, just as the processes of munici- 
pal law are the civilized man’s way of regulating the internal affairs 
of a nation. And international law, even more than municipal law, 
depends for its effectiveness primarily upon the two great moral 
forces of self-restraint and approval or condemnation by public 
opinion. 

Our present-day social and political organization is, generally 
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speaking, based upon the theory of national sovereignty, which is 
accepted and approved by an overwhelming majority of mankind, 
Under this theory, each nation is entitled to the right of ordering 
its own internal affairs in its own way, of seeking in its own way to 
promote the welfare of its people. But if that right is to be real 
rather than illusory, each nation must scrupulously avoid actions 
that will infringe upon the rights of other nations. To be effective, 
national sovereignty must be based not upon license, but upon 
order under law. 

The primary function of international law is to define and pre 
scribe rules of international conduct. These rules must be such as to 
represent the maximum practicable reconciliation between the 
sovereign rights of each nation and the sovereign rights of other 
nations for the greater benefit of all. In this spirit, international law 
operates as an incalculably powerful force for human progress. 

Rules of conduct must, in themselves, be based upon sound funda- 
mental principles, that breathe the spirit of reasonableness, the 
spirit of live and let live. On a number of recent occasions, I have 
set forth some of the principles which, in my opinion, are indis- 
pensable to a satisfactory international order. The most important 
of these are as follows: 


Maintenance of peace should be constantly advocated and 
practiced. 

All nations should, through voluntary self-restraint, abstain 
from use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations. 

All nations should seek to adjust problems arising in their 
international relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and 
agreement. 

All nations should uphold the principle of the sanctity of 
treaties and of faithful observance of international agreements. 

Modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor 
arises, should be by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and accommodation. 

Each nation should respect the rights of others and perform 
scrupulously its own established obligations. 

Steps should be taken toward promotion of economic security 
and stability the world over through lowering or removal of 
barriers to international trade, according of effective equality 
of commercial opportunity, and application of the principle 
of equality of commercial treatment. 

All nations should be prepared to limit and progressively 
reduce their armaments. 
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Apart from the question of alliances with others, each nation 
should be prepared to engage in coo paver effort, by peaceful 
and practicable means, in support of these principles. 


Some of these principles have long been embodied in international 
law, although at times they have been honored more in the breach 
than in the observance; there is urgent need today for their revitaliza- 
tion and strengthening. Others of these principles have not as yet 
acquired the force of law; acceptance and observance of them by all 
nations is an equally imperative need at the present time. 

Definition of rules of conduct is not in itself sufficient for the 
establishment of a world order based on law. Machinery must be 
devised for the interpretation and application of the rules. 

The world has already made substantial progress in evolving 
instrumentalities for this purpose. The processes of diplomatic 
negotiation have been employed from time immemorial. They have 
been gradually supplemented by the processes of mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement. These methods of 
composing international differences by pacific means are at our 
disposal. The task of the nations is to use them and, in the course of 
using them, to develop and perfect them and to endow them with 
ever increasing authority and effectiveness. 

In all these ways, international law and the instrumentalities for 
its application become the basis of the organization of peace. They 
not only provide an alternative to war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes, but a far more effective means of attaining con- 
structive national aims. 

I, for one, have an abiding faith that eventually resort to armed 
force as an instrument of national policy will become so odious and 
revolting to the conscience of mankind that war will be relegated 
to the limbo of things forgotten, to the company of those practices 
of man’s precivilized existence which have been stamped out by the 
march of progress. Slow, laborious, and interrupted as has been 
the march of progress, one cannot read the history of mankind, with 
its record of the advances made by the human race, and not be 
strengthened in this faith. I am convinced of the falsity of the doc- 
trine that armed conflict is the natural and inevitable state of man. 
I am certain that no legitimate differences that may arise among 
nations are incapable of settlement by peaceful means. 

But today war is still with us. And with the progress of science and 
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technology, the weapons of warfare have acquired a more and more 
cruel and devastating power. To mitigate the growing horrors of 
war through common agreement upon certain humanitarian prin. 
ciples, is still an important province of international law. 

As a matter of fact, the whole modern system of international lay, 
having emerged largely out of a spirit of enlightened protest against 
international anarchy symbolized by war, received much of its 
original impulse from a search for mitigation of war practices. The 
rapid evolution of the weapons of warfare has in itself constantly 
brought forward new problems, urgently pressing for solution. 

The definition of the rights of neutrals; attacks upon civilian 
populations; bombing from the air, especially in the case of un 
fortified towns; the use of submarines; the employment of poisonous 
gases and of bacterial warfare; the treatment to be accorded prisoners 
of war, the sick, and the wounded,—all these and other similar mat- 
ters have been, gradually and with varying degrees of effectiveness, 
brought within the scope of operation of international law. While 
efforts along these lines have been long and persistent, the advances 
made still fall far short of the goal which mankind should set itself 
in this field. 

Progress in this direction has a profound significance apart from 
the vastly important humanitarian considerations involved. After 
all, it is a line of logical development to pass from self-restraint in 
the use of certain war practices to self-denial in the employment of 
war itself. 

The idea that war, as an instrument of national policy, can and 
should be outlawed by common consent is making slow but steady 
headway. The signing of the Pact of Paris was a milestone in the 
process of translating this idea into political reality. That process 
will go on, because it is based upon both enlightened self-interest 
and the highest type of morality; because it draws its strength from 
the realm of the spirit which, sooner or later, inevitably prevails 
against brute force. I cannot express this thought better or mor 
eloquently than by quoting the following words of Daniel Webster, 
pronounced more than a hundred years ago and as immutably true 
today as they were then: 


The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and 
subsidies, were the principal reliances even in the best cause. 
But, happily for mankind, a great change has taken place. in 
this respect. Moral causes come into consideration, in proportion 
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as the progress of knowledge is advanced; and the public opinion 
of the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendency over 
mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose the most formi- 
dable obstruction to the progress of injustice and oppression; 
and as it grows more intelligent and more intense, it will be 
more and more formidable. It may be silenced by military 
power, but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, 
and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that 
impassible, unextinguishable enemy of mere violence and 
arbitrary rule. 


IV 


Recognition of the surpassing importance of international law in 
the relations among nations as well as in our own national life has 
been, throughout our history, one of our most firmly established 
traditions. It was in that spirit that, in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Founders of this Republic, invoked ‘‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind.” Succeeding generations of our jurists 
and our statesmen have concerned themselves with the law of nations. 

In 1815 Chief Justice Marshall declared that the law of nations 
is a part of the law of the land. Justice Gray stated in 1900: 


International law is part of our law, and must be ascertained 
and administered by the courts of justice of appropriate juris- 
diction, as often as questions of right depending upon it are duly 

resented for their determination. For this purpose, where there 
is no treaty, and no controlling executive or legislative act or 
judicial decision, resort must be had to the customs and usages 
of civilized nations. 


Our Presidents and our Secretaries of State, from George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson on down, have seldom deviated from 
the tradition that our foreign relations should be conducted in such 
a manner as to make this nation a force in the world for peace, inter- 
national morality, justice, and fair-dealing—a champion of interna- 
tional law as the governing factor in relations among nations. I 
cannot believe that today our people will accept or condone de- 
parture from this tradition. 

There was never a time in our national history when the influence 
of the United States in support of international law was more 
urgently needed than at present—to serve both our own best interests 
and those of the entire human race. The world is today in the grip of 
a severe upheaval, the outcome of which will affect profoundly the 
future of mankind. 
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There is again abroad, in more than one part of the earth, a spirit 
of international anarchy. Solemn contractual oblications are brushed 
aside with a light heart and a contemptuous gesture. Respect for 
law and observance of the pledged word have sunk to an incon- 
ceivably low level. The outworn slogans of the glorification of war 
are again resounding in many portions of the globe. Armed force, 
naked and unashamed, is again being used as an instrument of policy 
and a means of attaining national ends through aggression and 
aggrandizement. It is being employed with brutality and savagery 
that outrage and shock evey humane instinct. 

In the face of these grim developments, there are some among our 
people who would have our nation withdraw into its own shell and 
isolate itself from the rest of the world. They would have us seek 
safety and security in a hermit-like existence among the nations of 
the world—in a voluntary surrender of legitimate rights and interests, 
which we have regarded for generations as essential to our national 
welfare, and a voluntary abandonment of our support of international 
law and of the instrumentalities for its application, which alone can 
make us secure in the exercise of such rights and the enjoyment of 
such interests. 

Those who counsel this course of policy and action should pause 
in their fervent crusade to cast up an account of the possible benefits 
and injuries that its pursuance would entail. 

On the side of benefits which, it is alleged, would accrue to our 
people from a policy of isolation would be, we are told, an assurance 
against our being called upon to engage in war. The proponents of 
this policy argue that by withdrawing from participation in world 
affairs, we would avoid conflicts or entanglements with other nations 
and would be free to pursue the tenor of our national life in peace 
and safety. 

There is no worthier desire than to assure for our people the bless- 
ings of peace. But long and unmistakable experience offers abundant 
proof that the attainment of this precious end through a policy of 
national isolation is wholly outside the realm of possibility. 

It is my firm conviction that national isolation is not a means to 
security, but rather a fruitful source of insecurity. For while we may 
seek to withdraw from participation in world affairs, we cannot 
thereby withdraw from the world itself. Attempts to achieve national 
isolation would not merely deprive us of any influence in the councils 
of nations, but would impair our ability to control our own affairs. 
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Deliberate renunciation by us of any participation in international 
affairs would make for an easier triumph on this planet of lawlessness, 
brute force, and war. In a world growing internationally more and 
more disordered and chaotic, we would be compelled to increase our 
armed defenses on a scale that would impose a truly crushing burden 
on our people. And even so, we would have to live in constant danger 
that the rising wave of international anarchy would, sooner or later, 
reach and batter down our own walls and engulf us as well as the 
rest of mankind. 

In this respect, a nation is not different from an individual. When 
a citizen declines to take an interest in the affairs of his community 
and refuses to cooperate in promotion and support of law and order, 
he helps to open the way for the forces of lawlessness to take control. 
Let us not forget that the present spread of lawlessness in inter- 
national relations is a direct consequence of the recent drift toward 
national isolation. 

As against the unattainable benefits claimed for the policy of 
isolation we must visualize the costs of such a policy. By embarking 
upon a policy of national isolation we would doom our nation to 
conditions of life under which it would inevitably become economi- 
cally poorer, intellectually impoverished, morally decadent. We 
would deliberately deprive ourselves of the benefits of those numerous 
international relationships which have nourished the stream of 
human progress and enriched the lives of all peoples, including our 
own. Neither our political structure of democratic government nor 
our social and economic structure of free enterprise and individual 
freedom under law could long survive the material and spiritual 
decay which national isolation would inescapably impose upon the 
nation. Like the individual who would seek safety and security for 
himself through escape from the responsibilities of organized society 
into hermit-like isolation, a nation pursuing a similar course—even 
if it were to succeed for a time in avoiding assault by and conflict 
with other nations—would soon find its dream of safety and security 
a bitter illusion. 


V 


The search for national isolation springs from the counsel of 
despair and an admission of defeat. Not through a sudden and 
craven abandonment of our national traditions nor through attempts 
to turn our backs upon our responsibilities as a member of the family 
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of civilized nations, can we advance and. promote the best interests 
of our people. That we can do only through renewed devotion to 
those traditions; through an ever more resolute determination to be 
guided by them in the ordering of our national affairs and our inter. 
national relations; and through a courageous facing of the facts by 
a united nation actuated by a vigorous, alert, and informed Public 
opinion. 

The task is not easy. Under conditions such as now prevail, 
disillusionment and despair are not unnatural human reactions, But 
mankind’s progress has always been slow and its road has always 
been strewn with difficulties, interruptions, set-backs, temporary 
disappointments, and repeated though transitory reappearances of 
ghosts which seemed to have been laid forever. 

Some of these ghosts are rising today. Two decades ago, the con- 
cept of peace based upon competitive armaments seemed to have 
been buried under the wreckage caused by an otherwise utterly 
destructive world conflict. Out of that purgatory, there emerged a 
profound realization that a new basis must be found for relations 
among nations. There arose a faith and a hope that a new spirit 
and a new system would come to prevail in the international structure 
of the world. The negotiation of numerous multilateral treaties 
and agreements, and the creation of appropriate regional and even 
world-wide organizations, were important steps in the direction ofa 
system of true international cooperation—of a world order based 
upon international law; upon the principles of equality, justice, 
fairness, and mutual respect among nations; upon progressive dis- 
armament; upon a determination to substitute for war as an arbiter 
of international relations, observance of the pledged word and will- 
ingness to compose international differences by pacific means. 

The fact that today these efforts to establish, through international 
cooperation, a world order under law are being challenged again by 
the doctrine of armed force and lawless self-aggrandizement, leads 
many people to the belief that the idea and principles of a peaceful 
and orderly world have proved to be unworkable. This belief is the 
product of a dangerous and unfortunate weakening of confidence. 
The challenge itself has arisen because the recent years have been 
characterized by a disastrous lowering of standards of conduct on 
the part of both individuals and nations; by a relapse in the spiritual 
and moral strength and driving power of vast masses of mankind — 
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and a consequent faltering of the march of human progress. Such 
relapses and such falterings have occurred before. That they are 
temporary in nature is amply attested by the lesson of history. 

In the circumstances of today, it is a part of wisdom and prudence 
for a great nation like ours to provide adequately for its national 
defense. Security is essential, and peace is better than war, even 
when, under conditions of grave emergency, it has to be temporarily 
assured by adequate national armaments. But peace thus main- 
tained is precarious and unenduring—a makeshift, at best. Stable 
and durable peace can be achieved only through the universal 
enthronement of the spirit of respect for law and through a resump- 
tion of determined efforts toward international cooperation—both 
of which in our lifetime have revealed themselves as attainable 
realities. Not until it is proved that these are no longer effective 
world forces, will there be any justifiable grounds for the belief that 
armed force—and armed force alone—will rule international rela- 
tions, and that, therefore, the outlook for peace, progress, and 
civilization is devoid of all hope. 

At this crucial juncture of history, it is our nation’s duty to itself 
to make its appropriate contribution toward preservation and 
advancement of the principles of international law and of the orderly 
and cooperative processes of international relations, which have 
evolved with—and have, in turn, promoted—the development of 
civilization. Toward that end we should maintain and strengthen 
our own adherence to the principles and processes of international 
law. We should exert all moral force of which we are capable toward 
influencing other nations to work for the same end and to accept 
and employ the civilized practices of pacific settlement in connection 
with such controversies as may arise among them. We should be 
prepared to aid, in every practicable way, resort to such peaceful 
means of settlement. Within the limitations of our traditional 
policies, and without entangling alliances or involvements, we should 
cooperate, sincerely and resolutely, with like-minded nations working 
toward the same goal toward which we ourselves are striving. 

There are important and concrete steps which can and should be 
taken without delay to reverse the present disastrous trends in 
international relations. 

With the world still in the throes of a profound economic disloca- 
tion, we are prepared to join with other nations in directing every 
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effort toward the restoration and strengthening of sound and con- 
structive international economic relationships. 

With the world groaning under the burden of mounting armaments, 
we are prepared to join with other nations in moving resolutely 
toward bringing about an effective agreement on limitation and 
progressive reduction of armaments. 

With the use of armed force assuming the aspect of scarcely 
imaginable brutality, we are prepared to join with other nations in 
resuming and vigorously carrying forward the work, so auspiciously 
begun at The Hague two generations ago, of humanizing by common 
agreement the rules and practices of warfare. 

We are prepared to join with other nations in exploring all other 
methods of revitalizing the spirit of international cooperation and 
in making use of every practicable means of giving it substance and 
reality through the numberless forms of concrete application of 
such principles of international political, economic, and cultural 
relations as those to which I have referred. 

All these are necessary and constructive steps in which a free and 
powerful nation like ours can and should participate wholeheartedly, 
if durable peace is to be firmly established and civilization is to 
survive and advance. There is desperate need in our country, and 
in every country, of a strong and united public opinion in support 
of such a renewal and demonstration of faith in the possibility of a 
world order based on law and international cooperative effort. 
When such public opinion has developed and when the momentous 
issue of today—the fateful decision as to whether relations among 
nations shall be governed by armed force or by cooperation and 
order under law—is clearly understood and visualized, there will be 
no insuperable difficulty in finding acceptable ways and means of 
achieving the desired end. 

In the years which lie ahead, the chances that international 
anarchy and lawlessness will be replaced by order under law will 
largely depend upon the sincerity and firmness with which some 
nations, at least, maintain their devotion to the principles of inter- 
national law, resting in turn upon the foundation of cooperation, 
justice, and morality. I can wish for our country no more glorious 
course than to be a leader in devotion to these principles and in 
service of their preservation and advancement. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY? 


By THE HONORABLE FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


During the past few years, and particularly during the past few 
months, events have taken place which challenge the very existence 
of international order and, indeed, the very fundamentals upon which 
alone a Christian civilization can be built. Territory has been invaded, 
homes have been destroyed, property has been seized, and innocent 
people have suffered untold horrors under no shadow of right or 
possible justification except superior brute strength. The supreme 
question which we and all the world face today is whether or not 
we are to live henceforth in a world of law or a world of international 
anarchy. 

You see, it is a matter which goes deeper than the conflict between 
forms of government. It goes deeper than the conflict between liberal 
ways of life and regimented narrowly constricted ones. It is a chal- 
lenge which goes to the very roots of what our civilization holds 
most precious. Nations today are caught between two profoundly 
conflicting ways of life—on the one hand, the primal law of tooth 
and fang and, on the other, the way of cooperation and moral 
restraint and human brotherhood. The power of superior brute force 
may be immediately conquering and temporarily profitable. But 
civilization can be built only upon moral foundations. Mass killings, 
the taking of others’ property by force, the flouting of the pledged 
word, undermine and threaten all human progress. Free men cannot 
tolerate a world of lawlessness, for freedom is built upon law. 

In a world torn between these two fundamentally conflicting ways 
of life, what is to be the position and the policy of the United States? 
As one of the strongest and richest nations of the world, in what 
direction are we going to throw our influence and our power? 

The cornerstone of American foreign policy is our people’s pro- 
found and passionate desire for peace—peace that is lasting and 
stable, not mere respite from war. Stable peace does not come by 
chance. It must be won by thought and toil and struggle. Under a 
rule of tooth and fang, stable peace can never be won, for in a world 
where might is alone supreme every shift of strength may mean 
new outbreaks of war. Stable peace cannot be had except it be built 
upon a rule of law. 


* Address broadcast from Washington, D. C., June 6, 1938. Text supplied by the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington. 
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Our country therefore has a burning and vital interest in upholding 
and strengthening the rule of law—in taking a resolute and unflinch- 
ing stand for the sanctity of treaties, the obligations of international 
law, the restraint of might by principles of humanity and fundamental 
justice, the gradual upbuilding of an effective and potent inter- 
national morality. Here is the guiding star of America’s foreign 
policy. 

How practically can this be done? The individual concrete moves 
must be worked out as each new crisis arises. But certain controlling 
principles seem clear. 

First. Objectives such as these cannot possibly be gained through 
a policy of isolation. The gradual building up of a generally accepted 
code of law and of morality among nations is essentially and neces- 
sarily a community enterprise which cannot possibly be achieved 
by isolated units which won’t cooperate. Refusal to cooperate with 
other nations is not the way to achieve human progress. Political and 
economic isolation is the direct pathway toward war. 

Second. Law depends upon more than mere superior force plus 
the intent to do justice; it presupposes a well-defined code of justice, 
impartial courts to apply it, and above all a well-developed com- 
munity will to accept and enforce it. These in the international world 
exist in but rudimentary form. The task of mankind is to develop 
and establish them. 

Third. The building of a rule of law presupposes a certain degree of 
international cooperation. Each nation’s freedom depends upon 
restraint on the part of others; international law depends upon 
common agreement and upon acceptance by all of certain funda- 
mentals as rules of international conduct. This is the only possible 
way to stable peace; security can be built upon no other foundations. 
Furthermore, if law is to be effective and peace enduring, they must 
be upheld by the combined strength of the law-abiding acting singly 
on parallel lines or in concert; and as confidence comes to be estab- 
lished the way of progress must lie through organized rather than 
haphazard cooperation. 

Fourth. The strengthening of a rule of law comes not through 
supine inaction. When forces of lawlessness are abroad supine 
inaction in effect means siding with the evil against the good; the 
strongest encouragement which can be given to lawless aggressors 
is to make it quite clear that they have nothing to fear from those 
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with power to withstand them. The United States cannot afford 
to be a cipher at this crucial moment of the world’s history. We must 
be resolute and prepared if necessary to withstand the aggression 
of the lawless. 

Fifth. It must be clear that the general acceptance of a code of 
law and of morality among independent nations can never be brought 
about through force, for this is essentially a thing of the spirit. The 
present task of the law-abiding is to save the world from being 
delivered over into the hands of the lawless—to prevent the ship- 
wreck and annihilation of what we have been toilfully building for 
centuries. Force is often necessary to withstand attack. But beyond 
this the road to the high objectives we seek lies not through force. 

If we are to gain peace we must build for it moral foundations. 
The breakdown which we see all around us is the breakdown of 
external organization supported by material force. The whole world 
today is in a state of gross materialism. Selfishness and greed and 
corruption and war are the natural fruits of materialism. The seem- 
ingly insoluble national and international problems that close us in 
on every side are largely the direct result of materialism. The only 
direction in which I can see hope for reaching permanent solutions 
is the way of Christianity. Christ understood human hearts and 
fathomed the deeps of human life as no one before or since. Until we 
have the courage to apply more fearlessly the principles He taught 
to our national and international problems, we are like children 
groping in the dark. 

Among individuals we have learned through the slow course of 
centuries that the sacredness of obligations lies at the very founda- 
tion of the trust and confidence vital to the continuance of modern 
civilization. But in the international world treaty obligations are 
flouted as though nothing but self-interest should rule the world. 
Among individuals we have learned that thievery and robbery shake 
the very foundations of our security, and we have built up standards 
which will not tolerate such conduct. But among nations we have 
not yet built up an ethical standard of sufficient potency to restrain 
it. Killing among individuals we abhor; mass killings by nations, if 
by ourselves or our allies, we applaud. 

It is time we awoke to the fact that civilization depends upon 
accepted moral standards among nations no less than among indi- 
viduals. It is time that we realized that materialism and greed 
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produce suffering as surely among nations as among men. It is time 
that we learned that security and happiness in the world, as well as 
in the home and in the nation, depend upon the restraints that are 
born of moral and spiritual concepts. 

America’s magnificent heritage is the vision of this great destiny,— 
that we should constitute the hope of an old war-weary world. To 
the cause of right above might and of law over anarchy our interests 
and our civilization commit us. In no other way can lasting peace 
be made secure. To this great end our country’s foreign policy is 
dedicated. 
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THE PROPOSED 
UNIVERSAL PEACE COMMISSION OF 1910 


[Congressional Record, Sty ee ae — Session, Volume XLV, 
art VII, page 7432 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, June 4, 1910. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under Clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. BENNET of New York, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred House resolution 553, House con- 
current resolutions 36 and 45, and House joint resolution 187, re- 
ported in lieu thereof a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) to authorize 
the appointment ofa commission in relation to universal peace, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1440), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 8545] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, June 20, rgro. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE COMMISSION. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) to authorize the appointment of 
a commission in relation to universal peace. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

House joint resolution 223. 


Resolved, etc., That a commission of five members be appointed 
by the President of the United States to consider the expe- 
diency of utilizing existing international agencies for the pur- 
pose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world by 
international agreement, and of constituting the combined na- 
vies of the world an international force for the preservation 
of universal peace, and to consider and report upon any other 
means to diminish the expenditures of government for military 
purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman how much this is expected to cost? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. It was not the idea of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee that it would be an expensive proposition. Their 
idea was that the commissioners would be men of such standing that 
they would not particularly care about salaries. The statute requires 
that some salary shall be paid to them, I think, but the idea was 
that it would not be expensive. 

Mr. MANN. I notice the distinguished committee of which the 
gentleman is a member has just reported a bill for another com- 
mission, which will have very little to do, providing for a salary for 
each of the commissioners of $7,500 a year. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That is the boundary commission? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the resolution carry any appropriation? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. None whatever. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the adoption of this 
resolution will lighten the burdens of the taxpayers by saving some 
of the expenses of war in the future? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That is the idea. 

Mr. SULZER. Then I am in favor of it, and hope it will be passed. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman in favor of an amendment limiting 
the expense to be authorized by the resolution? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. What is the gentleman’s idea of 
the expense? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said there would be no expense. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, no. I did not say that. I said 
the resolution carried no appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state to the House that this 
may be the last unanimous-consent day during the session, and the 
last day on which suspension of the rules will be in order. Therefore 
order and attention are especially to be desired, so that business may 
be intelligently and promptly disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. How much money does the gentleman think this will 
cost? It is a harmless looking resolution, but often they are most 
expensive. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I do not see how it could cost over 


$20,000. 
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Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman was going to say $2,000. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, no. The gentleman is disposed 
to be humorous. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. I should like to say just a word to the 
gentleman from Illinois upon this subject. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs gave a hearing to some distinguished American citizens from 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Virginia in connection with 
this resolution. Within two days one of these gentlemen called on me 
for the purpose of saying that while he did not think it compatible 
with the dignity of this Government to appoint this commission and 
then fail to make any appropriation for its expenses, nevertheless 
if the Congress of the United States in its wisdom saw fit to pass the 
resolution and to refuse to make any appropriation for expenses the 
necessary funds would be forthcoming to enable the commission to 
do its work. So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we ought to pass 
this resolution. Next winter or at any time hereafter we can deter- 
mine whether we will make any appropriation for the expenses of the 
commission. We are assured, however, that if we do not see fit to 
make any appropriation the necessary funds will be provided. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the gentleman has a resolution here authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a commission, without limit of time or cost, 
and says that we can attend to that hereafter; but we all know that 
when a commission is organized and running we have got to make 
the appropriations to care for it, and that it is almost impossible to 
get rid of a commission when it is once created. The gentleman from 
New York himself is a good illustration of that. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. What is the gentleman’s idea of 
cost? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest to 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from New York both 
that there is neither limit of time nor money on this thing. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I stated. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am as much in favor of establishing 
universal peace as any man living, but there ought to be a limit of 
time as to when this commission shall be gotten rid of, and there 
ought to be some reasonable limit to the amount of money it is going 
to spend. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this matter of settling all the peace 
of the world, I think, is too important a matter to settle by unani- 
mous consent of the House. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. If the gentleman has any suggestion to make as to an amend- 
ment, I would be glad to go a long way to meet it. 

Mr. MANN. How much money does the gentleman think would 
be necessary? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Let us make it three years and 
$10,000. 

Mr. MANN. That will be satisfactory as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ten thousand dollars a year? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. No; three years and $10,000. 

Mr. MANN. Insert at the end of the section: 


Provided, That the total expense authorized by this joint 
resolution shall not exceed the sum of $10,000. 


Mr. BENNET of New York. And that the commission shall 
report within three years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Change that to two years, and I will 
agree to it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. All right. 

Mr. MANN. And that the commission shall make final report 
within two years from the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a few remarks on this question. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is whether there is objection. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I now offer the 
amendment which has been suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert at the end of the resolution the following: 


“Provided, That the total expenses authorized by this joint 
resolution shall not exceed the sum of $10,000, and that the 
commission shall be required to make its final report within two 
years from the date of the passage of this resolution.” 
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Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, this is a modification of a 
resolution I had the honor to introduce a few months ago. While I 
should have preferred the original text, I favor the resolution in its 
modified form. It merely provides for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of five by the President and carries no appropriation, it being 
expected that the members of the commission are to serve without 
emolument. While the language of the resolution indicates the nature 
of the commission’s inquiry, it leaves the door wide open for any 
recommendations it may see fit to make to Congress. It does not 
commit the Congress to any specific policy, but its intent and pur- 
pose are strongly expressive of the general desire for the establish- 
ment of a condition of peace based on law rather than force, on right 
rather than might, and of the common hope that the several nations 
may, by binding agreements, so regulate their relations as to render 
unnecessary any further increase of their vast military and naval 
establishments, and thus to relieve the people of a tremendous 
burden. 

It is quite natural, Mr. Speaker, that many methods should be 
proposed to accomplish this great purpose. There are those who 
demand immediate disarmament, or at least a reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement. We have seen in the first Hague 
conference that the powers are unwilling to make concessions in this 
direction for reasons which are obvious and now known to all. Then 
there are those who believe that by a simple understanding, say, 
between the United States, Great Britain, and Germany, to settle 
their own differences by arbitration, and simultaneously to enforce 
the peace of the world by their combined superior power, the era of 
brute force may be forever terminated. I myself believe this to be 
the case, yet I can see how it would be much more preferable to 
place this new order of things upon a larger foundation, namely, 
upon a basis of law acquiesced in and supported, not by a few, but 
by all the governments. 

The greatest achievement of the present generation was the 
establishment of the high court of nations at The Hague. That 
tribunal will grow in influence and dignity as the governments, by 
the force of public opinion, will become more and more accustomed 
to resort to it. But now it is necessary to go a step further. It has 
been justly said that there is no power in existence to enforce the 
judgments of an international court, and, consequently, that there 
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is now no analogy between national and international law. Here, 
then, is a defect which must be corrected, and therefore the efforts 
of all friends of arbitration are now directed toward correcting it. Itis 
true that practical experience has shown such force behind inter- 
national law to be unnecessary, for all the hundreds of arbitration 
verdicts have so far been accepted without protest, but while this 
proves the tremendous force of moral sentiment, the world has no 
guarantee that some day some nation may not refuse to bow to the 
judgment of that court. And this points to the necessity of an inter- 
national police force, to be maintained by the combined nations 
and supplied by them in proportion either to their population or, 
better still, to the volume of their international commerce. The 
work of world organization or world federation was auspiciously 
begun by the creation of the Hague court, and we do not propose 
to have it stop there, but must insist that modern conditions which 
impress all with the absolute interdependence of nations imperatively 
demand its early completion. 

I should like to speak more at length on this subject, which, to 
my mind, is more vital to the welfare of the people than any other, 
and more directly connected with the question of the high cost of 
living than any other, but time will not permit. Let us, by the passage 
of this resolution, declare that the American Congress is anxious to 
learn what further steps should be taken to relieve the people of 
military burdens and of the uncertainty of what is called peace, 
but what in reality is but an armistice, and let us reaffirm our faith 
in America’s leadership in this great cause. I hope the resolution will 
be passed without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just 
passed is the greatest step forward ever taken by a legislative body 
toward world-wide peace. I hope that it will become law at this 
session. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bartholdt], the recog- 
nized leader here in peace movements, is especially to be congrat- 
ulated on this result of his past work. 

I am informed that the movement has already received attention 
abroad and that the British cabinet has announced its sympathy 
with the movement. The announcement was made in the House of 
Commons in answer to a question. In view of the importance of the 
subject I shall insert in the Record the report of the committee. 
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[House Report No. 1440, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session.] 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, having had under considera- 
tion House resolution 553, House concurrent resolution 36, and 
House concurrent resolution 45, introduced by Mr. BENNET of 
New York, and House joint resolution 187, introduced by Mr. 
BARTHOLDT, report in lieu thereof the joint resolution reported 
herewith. 

The committee is of the opinion that universal peace being an 
end most earnestly to be sought, our country, with its great resources 
and wealth, with no foreign enemies or entanglements, and with 
none but disinterested motives, might well take a decided step in 
favor of universal peace. 

Further reasons for this joint resolution and in part explaining 
its form are contained in the attached remarks of former President 
Roosevelt at Christiana, and of Representatives FASSETT and 
BENNET of New York, in the House of Representatives on March 
30, 1910, and the article by Hamilton Holt, esq. 


[Extract from Mr. Roosevelt’s speech] 


CHECK GROWTH OF ARMAMENT. 


In the third place, something should be done as soon as possible 
to check the growth of armaments, especially naval armaments, by 
international agreement. No one power could or should act by itself; 
for it is eminently undesirable, from the standpoint of the peace of 
righteousness, that a power which really does believe in peace should 
place itself at the mercy of some rival which may at bottom have no 
such belief and no intention of acting on it. 

But, granted sincerity of purpose, the great powers of the world 
should find no insurmountable difficulty in reaching an agreement 
which would put an end to the present costly and growing extrava- 
gance of expenditure on naval armaments. An agreement merely to 
limit the size of ships would have been very useful a few years ago, 
and would still be of use; but the agreement should go much further. 

Finally, it would be a master stroke if those great powers honestly 
bent on peace would form a league of peace, not only to keep the peace 
among themselves but to prevent, by force, if necessary, its being 
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broken by others. The supreme difficulty in connection with develop- 
ing the peace work of The Hague arises from the lack of any executive 
power—of any police to enforce the decrees of the court. 

In any community of any size the authority of the courts rests 
upon actual or potential force; on the existence of a police, or on the 
knowledge that the able-bodied men of the country are both ready 
and willing to see that the decrees of judicial and legislative bodies 
are put into effect. In new and wild communities where there is 
violence an honest man must protect himself; and until other means 
of securing his safety are devised it is both foolish and wicked to 
persuade him to surrender his arms while the men who are dangerous 
to the community retain theirs. He should not renounce the right to 
protect himself by his own efforts until the community is so or- 
ganized that it can effectively relieve the individual of the duty of 
putting down violence. 


FORCE BEHIND PEACE. 


So it is with nations. Each nation must keep well prepared to de- 
fend itself until the establishment of some form of international 
police power, competent and willing to prevent violence as between 
nations. As things are now, such power to command peace through- 
out the world could best be assured by some combination between 
those great nations which sincerely desire peace and have no thought 
themselves of committing aggressions. 

The combination might at first be only to secure peace within 
certain definite limits and certain definite conditions; but the ruler 
or statesman who should bring about such a combination would 
have earned his place in history for all time and his title to the 
gratitude of all mankind. 


[Remarks of Representatives FASSETT and BENNET of New 
York.]} 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those 
who, as in previous years, will vote for the naval programme as 
reported by the committee. As was said by my eloquent and dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. FASSETT] two years ago, it is more or 
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less of a guess. We may not need the two ships, and we may need 
them, and I prefer to guess in favor of the maintenance of an adequate 
protection for peace. 

I am in sympathy, in a way, with the spirit of the resolution of the 
gentleman from Alabama; but I do not think, as drafted, it accom- 
plishes anything at all. Possibly when this bill reaches a time for a 
vote we will be confronted with a great opportunity. Our great free 
Nation has at present no menace of antagonisms. We have a navy 
within our means; we are not pressed as to resources, and the whole 
world knows it. We are reaching out for the territory of no other 
nation, and the whole world knows that. We are the only nation 
that, in the last century at least, has fought a war entirely and alone 
in the name of humanity. That gives us the right to say to all the 
world, ‘‘Let us have peace,” and to pass such legislation as will 
bring the day of universal peace nearer. Therefore I propose, Mr. 
Chairman, when the proper opportunity arises, to offer as a sub- 
stitute to the bill this as a concurrent resolution: 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be respectfully requested to 
consider the expediency of calling an international conference for 
the purpose of considering the possibility of limiting the armament 
of the nations of the world by international agreement.” 

[Loud applause.] 

I do not wish the introduction of that amendment or the advocacy 
of it here now to be construed as a wavering on my part at all toward 
the policy that this administration is pursuing, and that the preceding 
administrations have pursued, of maintaining an adequate defense. 
But the time will come when the great, growing, excessive cost of 
navies, the burdens of which are greater on other nations than on 
ours, will cause the whole civilized world to pause, will cause even 
the most enthusiastic to count the cost. Why cannot we this day in 
Congress, in a time of profound peace, start the movement from the 
greatest capital of the greatest nation in all the world? [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FASSETT. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if I shall take five minutes. 
I am very much pleased with the scope and purpose of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from New York. It is a good move, 
a move which I hope will blossom into great results. It is a move to 
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propose a mutual disarmament. This world is growing, and has been 
growing, armament mad. Ten years ago it cost us in the United 
States 50 cents apiece a year for our naval insurance. It has cost us an 
increase of 30 per cent every year for the last twenty or thirty years, 
At that rate of increase our own naval insurance costs us now $1.50 
apiece for every one of the 90,000,000 people in this country, and 
in thirty years it will cost us nine times that. So that in thirty years, 
it we keep on in this mad race, it will cost us over $1,250,000,000 a 
year to keep up what the gentleman from Alabama so correctly 
and enthusiastically describes as an equilibrium. It is too bad an 
equilibrium cannot be maintained at a lower scale and on a cheaper 
basis. 

I am not one of those who believe that unarmed justice ever gets 
full respect at the hands of individuals or of nations; but I do believe 
that this country is the one country that can well afford to stop this 
expensive, this extravagant, this wasteful, this wicked game of 
international bluff. [Loud applause.] I think if necessary we should 
make an end of this game of bluff. If England builds 10 great Dread- 
noughts, or Germany 12, or Japan 6, why, then, let us build 10, 12, 
or 20. This is apparently a game of mere war with dollars. If it is 
only a question of the incarnate use of the national resources, then 
I would be in favor, if we cannot lead the nations of the world in 
any other way to peace, to absolutely stupefy them with our efforts 
and bluff the balance of the world by what must be conceded is a 
startling suggestion of what we really could do if we succumbed 
to the lust of the game for monstrous armaments. 

I would bring a resolution into this House giving every one of our 
46 States, each one a rich nation in itself, permission to build, equip, 
and maintain a Dreadnought of the first class, and every ship that 
should go with her. Forty-six States are able to do that, and if that 
is necessary to purchase peace for the world, it might be cheap at that. 

But we are going forward into extravagance at such a rate that 
peace will soon become more expensive than war; and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HOBSON] may well consider whether he is not 
pointing us to a pathway the utter extravagance of which will make 
war inevitable, necessary, and universal, which will endure and 
harrow us and all the world until we have punished ourselves into a 
proper humility of mind so that all nations may come back to the 
only solvent of international and personal problems ever yet enun- 
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ciated on earth, and attempt to live according to the old moral pre- 
cept ‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” [Applause.] 

For, after all, the solution is to be from a light within rather than 
from a Dreadnought from without. 


[Hamilton Holt, managing editor the Independent.] 


THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 


There is now pending before Congress a bill introduced by Mr. 
BARTHOLDT, of Missouri, providing for the appointment of a 
commission to visit the chancelleries of the world and report back 
to Congress articles of world federation, limited to the maintenance 
of peace, so that our recommendations to the Third Hague Confer- 
ence of 1915 may be well-considered and far-reaching. This bill is 
indorsed by the New York Peace Society, the International School 
of Peace, of Boston, and the New England Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, held at Hartford, Conn., on May 11. If passed, it will be 
the first time in history that a government has officially recognized 
that the true philosophy of the peace movement requires world 
federation as a prerequisite for universal peace. 

In his famous essay, ‘Perpetual Peace,’’ published in 1795, 
Emanuel Kant declared that we can never have universal peace 
until the world is politically organized, and it will never be possible 
to organize the world politically until the majority of the nations 
have a representative form of government. At last all the peoples 
of the world have achieved in some measure representative govern- 
ment. Russia has its Duma; China has announced that shortly it will 
promulgate a constitution, while Turkey and Persia have each just 
gone through the throes of revolution and emerged with a vigorous 
parliament. If Kant’s philosophy is sound, therefore, the world is 
at last ready for world organization and universal peace. 

The only two powers that ever have or ever can govern human 
beings are force and reason—war and law. If we do not have one, 
we must have the other. The problem before the world is how to 
decrease the area of war and increase the area of law until war 
vanishes and law envelops the world. At the present moment the 
world is organized into 59 nations claiming independence, and within 
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their territories—nominally at least—organization, law, and peace 
prevail. We have already learned to substitute law for war in cities 
and States, and even up to the 59 nations; but in that international 
realm over and above each nation in which each nation is equally 
sovereign, the only way at the present moment for a nation to secure 
its rights is by the use of force. Force, therefore, or war as it is called 
when exerted by a nation against another nation, is at present the 
only legal and final method of settling international differences. In 
other words, the nations are in that stage of civilization today where 
without a qualm they claim the right to settle their disputes in a 
manner they would put their own subjects to death for imitating. 
The peace movement, therefore, is nothing but the process of sub- 
stituting law for war. 

But how can we best create law in the international realm? Cer- 
tainly not by the cumbrous methods of the present. Today there is 
no such thing as a code of international law which is binding on the 
nations. What passes under the name of international law is simply 
a series of arguments, maxims, precedents, and opinions. It is the 
work not of legislators, but of scholars. The nations are at perfect 
liberty to accept it or reject it, as they wish. Before we can havea real 
international law we must have behind it some conscious political 
organization to give it sanction and validity, and that implies a 
federation of the world. 

The history of international law presents striking analogies to the 
history of private law. Likewise, the history of the organization of 
the ‘‘united nations,’’ which gives the sanction to international law, 
will correspond to the history of the organization of the 13 American 
colonies into one nation. The United States, therefore, furnishes the 
model for the united nations. The Declaration of Independence 
foreshadows the declaration of interdependence. 

The beginnings of the world organization, however, have already 
taken place. In The Hague court and the recurring Hague con- 
ferences we see the germs of the international court and the parlia- 
ment of man. The problem is how to develop these so that they will 
become the judicial and legislative departments of a powerful world 
constitution, just as our Articles of Confederation and Continental 
Congress developed into the present United States Constitution, 
which a century of storm and stress has not broken and which still 
serves as a model to all the republics of the earth. 
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A careful study of existing arbitration treaties and of the work of 
the First and Second Hague Conferences shows that our inter- 
national law is at the same stage of development as private law of 
about the tenth century, while the organization of the “united 
nations’”’ has reached the same stage of progress that our 13 States 
did before the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

The problem, therefore, before the world is to perfect The Hague 
courts and conferences so that finally, if it be deemed necessary, we 
may even add a world executive, and thus create the united nations 
in the very image of the United States. 

The peace advocates from Penn and Kant and Hugo and Burritt 
down to Hale and Bartholdt and Carnegie have long realized that 
world federation is the key to peace and disarmament. Even Mr. 
Roosevelt in his remarkable Nobel peace address the other day at 
Christiania goes so far as to urge a “league of peace”’ to abolish war, 
paradoxically, by force if necessary. The governments themselves, 
however, have not yet officially recognized that world organization 
is the goal of international effort, though they have unconsciously 
and inevitably been driven much faster and farther along this path 
than they realize. The passage of the Bartholdt bill, however, will 
remedy this. The creation of a world federation commission would 
guarantee to our own people as well as to the peoples of the world 
that the United States is in earnest and ready to take the lead in the 
only practical and promising method of obtaining international 
peace. 

It seems the destiny of the United States to lead in the peace 
movement. The United States is the world in miniature. It is a 
demonstration that all the races of the world can live in peace under 
one government and its chief value to civilization is a demonstration 
of what this form of government is. We have settled more disputes 
by arbitration than any other nation. In all history no men have 
done more to spread the gospel of peace than the two Pennsylvanians, 
William Penn and Benjamin Franklin. David Low Dodge, of New 
York, in 1815 founded the first peace society of the world. Two 
generations ago Elihu Burritt and a dozen others in New York and 
New England went up and down this country, and even over to 
Europe, urging and prophesying the formation of an international 
court which Burritt declared when it came into existence “would 
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justice.’’ Coming down to more recent times it is probably a fact 
that the late Frederick W. Holls, of New York, had more to do with 
the establishment of the Hague court than any one else, while Mr, 
Carnegie has given it a palace in which it shall hereafter sit. The 
United States took the first case to the Hague court that ever came 
before it, and the American minister at Venezuela sent the second 
case there, which brought all the great powers before its bar, and 
established it in the estimation of civilization. 

Mr. Bartholdt was the first man who ever stood up in a national 
parliament and suggested turning the Hague Conference into a 
real international parliament. Elihu Root planned the idea of having 
the Second Hague Conference create a world court modeled after 
the United States Supreme Court, and now Secretary Knox has 
announced its early establishment. President Roosevelt's Chris- 
tiania address is nothing else than a plea for the federation of the 
world. Not since the “Great Design” of Henry IV of France, pro- 
posed in 1602, has one who has represented a great people ever 
promulgated so comprehensive a plan for universal peace. Does 
not the last sentence of Mr. Roosevelt’s address indicate that he 
would feel compelled to accept an appointment on the commission 
if Mr. Bartholdt’s bill becomes a law? He says: ‘‘ But the ruler or 
statesman who should bring about such a combination (league of 
peace) would have earned his place in history for all time and his 
title to the gratitude of all mankind.”’ 

If the world federation commission is appointed by the United 
States Government with Theodore Roosevelt as chairman, can 
anyone believe that the day will not be brought measurably nearer, 
when, as Victor Hugo prophesied in 1849, ‘‘the only battlefield will 
be the market opening to commerce and the human mind opening 
to new ideas.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 8542] 


SENATE. 


Monday, June 20, Ig10. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. Browning, 
its chief clerk, announced that the House had passed the following 
bills: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment 
of a commission in relation to universal peace. 


[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 8542] 


SENATE. 


Monday, June 20, 1970. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment 
of a commission in relation to universal peace was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 8713] 


SENATE. 


Wednesday, June 22, 1910. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) to authorize the 
appointment of a commission in relation to universal peace, reported 
it without amendment. 
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[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 8874] 


SENATE. 


[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, June 23, 1910.} 
Friday, June 24, 1910. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE COMMISSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I desire to call up for present consideration the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 223) to authorize the appointment of a com- 
mission in relation to universal peace. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 8894] 


SENATE. 


[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, June 23, 1910.] 
Friday, June 24, 1910. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message [from the House] further announced that the Speaker 
of the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of 
a commission in relation to.universal peace. 


[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 9028] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, June 23, 1910.] 
Friday, June 24, 1910. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
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and joint resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of a 
commission in relation to universal peace; 


{Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 9108] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, June 23, 1910.] 
Saturday, June 25, 1910. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills and joint resolu- 
tions: 

H, J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of a 
commission in relation to universal peace; 


[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV , 
Part VIII, page 9119] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, June 23, 1910.] 
Saturday, June 25, 1910. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on June 25, 
1910, approved and signed bills and joint resolutions of the following 
titles: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of a 
commission in relation to universal peace; 
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[House Reports, Volume 3, Sixty-Second Congress, 
Second Session, 1911-1921.] 


62D CONGRESS, } HOUSE OF { REPORT 
2d Session. REPRESENTATIVES. No. 589. 


CONTINUATION OF PEACE COMMISSION. 


APRIL 23, 1912.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. CLINE, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, submitted the 
following 


REPORT. 
[To accompany H. J. Res. 66.] 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, having had under consideration 
House joint resolution 66, recommends that the same do pass, with 
an amendment, which is hereby indicated in the report. 

The Sixty-first Congress passed a joint resolution reading as 


follows: 
[Public Resolution—No. 47.] 
[H. J. Res. 223.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To authorize the appointment of a com- 
mission in relation to universal peace. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Pakveenteton of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That a commission of five 
members be appointed by the President of the United States to con- 
sider the comets of utilizing existing international agencies for 
the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world by 
international agreement, and of constituting the combined navies of 
the world an international force for the preservation of universal 
peace, and to consider and report upon any other means to diminish 
the expenditures of government for military purposes and to lessen 
the pooneeren of war: Provided, That the total expense authorized 
by this joint resolution shall not exceed the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars, and that the said commission shall be required to make final 
report within two years from the date of the passage of this resolution. 


Approved, June 25, 1910. 


In the pending joint resolution it is proposed to extend the life of 
this commission for two years and to continue the appropriation 
already made for that purpose for the same length of time. Owing to 
the negotiations for general arbitration treaties between the United 
States and other countries, and also because the President has been 
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communicating with a number of other Governments with a view to 
inducing them to appoint similar commissions, it was deemed expe- 
dient to wait with the appointment of the American commission until 
other Governments could declare themselves with regard to the policy 
of such contemplated action. The Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
learned that the time for the appointment of the American commis- 
sion has now come, the President being ready to proceed with the 
appointment of its members. We, therefore, recommend the passage 
of this resolution. 
We also recommend the following amendment: 


That the law authorizing the appointment of said commission 
approved June twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and ten, shall be and 
remain in force for two years from the twenty-fifth day of June, 
nineteen hundred and twelve. 

Said amendment to be inserted immediately after the word “‘read”’ 


in line 6 of said joint resolution. 


CYRUS CLINE. 
RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 
W. S. GOODWIN. 


[Congressional Record, Tr ee Congress, Second Session, Volume 
XLVIII, PART VI, page 5967] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, May 6, rg12. 


CONTINUATION OF PEACE COMMISSION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
House joint resolution 66, to amend the joint resolution authorizing 
the appointment of a commission in relation to universal peace. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the joint resolution approved June 25, 

1910, entitled ‘Joint resolution to authorize the appointment 

of a committee in relation to universal peace,’’ be, and the same 


is hereby, amended so as to read: 
“That the said commission shall be required to make final 


report within two years from the date of the passage of this 
resolution.” 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to consider 
this resolution in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimoys 
consent to consider the resolution in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 
Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the body of the 


resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out all after the resolving clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the time within which the commission authorized 
by the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution to authorize 
the appointment of a commission in relation to universal 
peace,’ approved June 25, 1910, is required to make final report 
is hereby extended for two years from the 25th day of June, 
1912, but in every other respect said joint resolution shall 
continue in full force and effect.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: 


Joint resolution extending the time for making final report by the 
commission authorized by the joint resolution entitled ‘‘ Joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the appointment of a commission in relation to 
universal peace,”” approved June 25, 1910. 


[Congressional Record, Sixty-Second Congress, Second Session, Volume 
XLVIII, PART VI, page 5999] 


SENATE. 
Tuesday, May 7, 1912. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following joint resolutions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

H. J. Res. 66. Joint resolution extending the time for making 
final report by commission authorized by the joint resolution entitled 
“Toint resolution to authorize the appointment of a commission in 
relation to universal peace,’’ approved June 25, 1910. 
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